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THE ALTAR OF MANLIUS IN THE LATERAN 



The well-known marble altar of Manlius in the Lateran was 
discovered in 1846 in the ruins of the theatre of the Etruscan city 
Caere. With it were found, in more or less fragmentary form, 
statues of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, and other less certainly 
identified members of the Julio-Claudian house, which are now to 
be seen with the altar in the sixth room of the Pagan Museum of 
the Lateran.^ The altar is of simple rectangular form with pro- 
jecting base and cornice and with scrolls at the top. It is adorned 
on all four sides with reliefs which in spite of their slight artistic 
merit present scenes of considerable inten^st. The front (Fig. 1) 
bears the inscription {C.I.L. XI, 3616) carved in excellent letters 
of the early Empire G{aio) Manlio G{aii) f(ilio) cens{ori) per- 
pet(uo) cUentes patrono. Below the inscription from which it is 
separated by garlands hanging from bucrania is a relief repre- 
senting a sacrificial scene, one of the most valuable for Roman 
ritual that has been preserved from antiquity. On the right a 
Roman clad in the toga which is drawn over his head is pouring 
a libation from a patera upon an altar on which may be seen fruit 
and the flames of the fire. To the left behind the altar is a camil- 
lus, clad in the costume usual to the type, with a fringed cloth 
(mappa) over his left shoulder. He holds an urceus in his right 
liand. In the background between the camillus and the Roman 
may be seen the head and shoulders of another figure. To the 
left of the camillus, somewhat in the rear, is a flute-player. To 
the left of the altar is a bull whose head is being held by 
two kneeling boys clad in aprons {cultuarii). Beside the bull 

* Some of the statues were discovered in 1840, but they undoubtedly came 
irom the same building as the objects found later. See account of excavations, 
JBenndorf-Schoene, Die antiken Bildwerke des lateranischen MuseumSy 121-122. 
For this altar see Ibid, No. 216; Altmann, Romische GrahaUdrej No. 235, fig. 
143, 143a; Helbig-Amelung, Fuhrer, II, No. 1177, p. 17; Bowerman, Roman 
Sacrificial Altarsy 1913, pp. 24-27; Wilpert, L'Arte, II, 1899, p. 8, fig. 7a. The 
altar was first pubUshed in ikfow. delVInst. VI, 13; of. Henzen, Annali delVlnsL 
XXX, 1858, 5-17. 
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with axe uplifted to the left is the popa or slayer of sacrificial 
victims. Clad like the boys in a short apron he strides to the 
right ready to deal the death blow. Behind the bull is another 
popa with a sacrifical hammer (malleus) in one hand, and a platter, 




Figure 1. — ^Altae of C. Manlius: Rome. 



apparently of flowers and fruit, in the other. On the two ends of 
the altar are almost identical representations of a beardless male 
figure with long curly hair (Fig. 2). He is clad in a short girded 
tunic and boots and holds a patera in one hand and a rhyton in the 
other. The figure stands on a slight rocky projection between 
laurel bushes. 
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Although these three faces have frequently been pubUshed, the 
back (Fig. 3) which is of some importance for the interpretation 
of the altar is known only from the unsatisfactory drawing in the 
original publication of the altar.^ In the centre of this face is a 
female figure seated on an elaborately adorned high-backed 
throne which rests on an elevated rocky base. She is clad in 
stola and palla, the latter of which is drawn over her head. She 
holds a patera in her right 
hand and a cornucopia, now 
much mutilated, in her left. 
Her feet rest on a low foot- 
stool. On either side of this 
figure, who is clearly intended 
to be a goddess, are groups 
of three standing figures. 
Facing the goddess whose 
throne is turned slightly to- 
ward the left are three women 
clad like her in stola a,nd palla 
which is also drawn over their 
heads. The one nearest rests 
her right hand on the knee of 
the goddess and the other two 
have their hands raised as if 
in supplication. On the other 
side of the throne are three 
men clad in tunic and toga. 
The one in the centre has his 
right hand at the throat of 
the man on the extreme right. 
The man nearest the goddess against whose throne he leans looks 
away from her to watch the two men beside him. 

The figures on either end of the altar are the f amiHar type of 
Lares, generally believed to represent the household gods of the 
Manlii.2 The sacrificial scene on the front has regularly been 
attributed to the cult of the goddess enthroned on the rear, who 

i Mon. delVInsL VI, 13; cf. Reinach, Repertoire des Reliefs Vol. Ill, p. 276. 
The position of the altar makes it impossible to secure a good photograph of this 
face. 

2 Wissowa s,v, Lares^ Roscher*s Lexihon^ col. 1897; Religion und Kultus der 
Romer^f p. 173 and note 7. 
6 




Figure 2.— Altar of C. Manlius: End. 
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has been variously identified as Fortuna, or Concordia.^ Yet an 
insuperable objection to such a relation in the two faces lies in the 
fact that the victim is evidently a bull, and that Roman ritual 
law did not permit the sacrifice of a male victim to a female 




Figure 3. — ^Altar op C. Manlius: Rear. 

divinity .2 Another explanation of the scene must, therefore, be 
secured. 

This altar has often been compared with a series of altars that 
preserve dedications to the Lares Augusti set up by vicorum 
magistri of Rome, monuments of the cult of the Lares Compitales 

1 Cf . Henzen, Benndorf-Schoene, and Helbig, loc, cit. 

2Cioero, De leg, II, 12, 29; Arnob. VII, 19. Cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
KuUvs der Romer^, p. 413. 
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which Augustus in his reorganization of the vici in Rome identi- 
fied with the Lares Augusti and associated with the worship of his 
Genius.^ There is a striking analogy between the altar from 
Caere and one of these altars now in the Conservatori at Rome. 
On two sides of it are figures of Lares similar to those on our altar, 
and on the front there is a sacrificial scene. In this relief four 
vicorum magistri, the officials usually in charge of the cult of the 
Lares Compitales, are gathered about an altar and beside them, 
reproduced in much smaller scale, are the victims, a bull for the 
emperor^s genius and a pig for the Lares. It is important to note 
in this connection the fact learned from the Acta Fratrum Arva- 
Hum that the bull was the regular sacrifice to the emperor's 
Genius, while the ox, a more usual victim in other cults, was 
offered to deified emperors.^ Now although Pompeian household 
shrines show that this cult of the emperor's Genius gave rise to the 
cult of the master's genius with the Lares familiares in the home, 
the sacrifices offered in such cases seem never to have been hostiae 
maiores such as the bull. It is unlikely that a private monument 
to Manlius's Genius and Lares familiares should have been 
adorned with scenes so closely analogous to those in vogue in the 
imperial cult at the time, and it is further improbable that such a 
monument should have been erected in a public place decorated 
with statues of princes and rulers as was the theatre of Caere. 
With the abundance of evidence for the spread of this new form of 
emperor worship in Italian municipalities ^ it is clear that the scene 
on the altar from Caere is a sacrifice to the emperor's Genius and 
that the Lares on the sides are the Lares Augusti."* The character 
of the reliefs, the forms of the letters in the inscription, and the 
absence of cognomen in Manlius's name all indicate that the 

1 Altar in Conservatori, Rome. Cf. Altmann, Grahaltdre, p. 176, No. 232, 
figs. 141, 141a, C.I.L. VI, 30957; Altar in the Vatican, Altmann, op. cit. p. 177, 
JSTo. 234, fig. 142. C.I.L. VI, 445; Altar in the Uffizi, Florence, Altmann, op. 
cit. p. 175, No. 231, C.LL. VI, 448. 

^CLL. VI, 2041, 2042, 2044, etc. See Krause, De Romamyrum hostiis 
quaestiones seledae, Dissertation, Marburg, 1894. 

• Cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 173, note 2, for summary of evidence in municipali- 
ties. 

* The laurel, a familiar imperial emblem, provides further support for this 
identification. It is, however, not conclusive evidence for, like other features 
of the official cult of the Lares Compitales, the laurel is sometimes borrowed 
by the private household cult. Compare the laurel bushes beside the Lares 
on a wall painting of the Casa del Centenario in Pompeii, Daremberg et Sag- 
lio. Diet, des Ant. Gr. et Rom., s. v. Lares, fig. 4343. 
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altar belongs to the beginning of the empire and probably to the 
Augustan Age. Its inscription to Manlius, an eminent citizen 
who held the very unusual title of censor for life/ is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Manlius's clients who set up the altar 
were prominent in the cult of the Lares Augusti and the Genius 
of the emperor. They may have been the officials in charge of 
one of the shrines of the cult. These officials, regularly four in 
number, held the title magistri. They were usually freedmen; in 
any case they were recruited from the strata of society to which 
the client class belonged. It is natural that Manlius's clients 
should have honored their patron with an altar on which was 
represented a scene from the cult which it was their special pre- 
rogative to observe. It so happens that there exists for Caere an 
inscription which attests this cult not for the vici, but for the 
curiae, a form of city division, which the town had, perhaps, 
retained from Etruscan times.^ 

It remains to identify the goddess on the rear of the altar and 
to explain the scene there represented. The generally accepted 
view is that she is Fortuna who is here the presiding divinity of 
Caere.3 The frequent representations of Venus Pompeiana at 
Pompeii show the importance in Italian municipal cults of these 
personifications of cities which are to be traced originally to the 
inspiration of Eutychides's famous Tyche of Antioch. Bearing in 
mind the physical features of the towns sometimes reproduced in 
these personifications, one is tempted to see in the high rocky 
pedestal on which the goddess's throne is placed an indication of 
Caere's situation on a steep tufa ridge. There is, moreover, 
evidence, which has never been cited in this connection, for an 
oracle cult of Fortuna at Caere. To no other divinity could have 
belonged the lots at Caere, of which the mysterious shrinkage in 
numbers is recorded by Livy among the prodigia that marked 

^ The title which is known in no other municipality except Caere occurs in 
only one other inscription, C./.L. XI, 3617, a record of another Manlius who 
was, perhaps, the son of this one. On the ofl&ce see Rosenberg, Der Staat der 
alien Italiker, 1913, p. 68. 

* CJ.L. XI, 3593. Deos curiales genium Ti. Claudi Caisaris Augusti p. p. 
Curiae Aserniae A. Avillius Acanthus dictator ^ etc. (the next line is in an era- 
sure). As Rosenberg has pointed out {op. ciL pp. 133-134), the dei curiales 
are to be identified as the Lares of a curia. Cf. the inscriptions on three cippi, 
Lares semitalesy Lares [c]uri[a]leSy Lares viales, Dessau 9251, a, b, c. 

3 Cf. Helbig-Amelung, Benndorf-Schoene, Bowerman,^oc. cit. 
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Hannibars entrance into Italy in 218.^ Such a cult may well 
have been revived by Augustus and the goddess may have re- 
ceived the cognomen Augusta attested for her at Pompeii as early 
as 3 A.D.2 Since Fortuna Augusta (or Augusti as the name was 
sometimes written) was in conception a goddess whose functions 
were closely akin to the Genius Augusti,^ her association with the 
Lares Augusti and the emperor's Genius would be natural. 

But there are two objections to this identification. The god- 
dess is not the usual imperial type of Fortuna and the scene about 
her throne is not easy to explain with reference to the cult of that 
divinity. It is true that the patera and the cornucopia are the 
regular attributes of the Greek ay adij tvxv^ and are found on 
representations of Fortuna on coins of Vespasian, Hadrian, and 
Septimius Severus.^ But in these cases the goddess is always 
represented standing. The seated Fortuna,^ a frequent type on 
imperial coins, is invariably represented with the rudder of a ship 
which, even for the standing type, is the most common attribute 
of Fortuna.*^ Moreover the goddess on our altar, seated to the 
left with patera and cornucopia, conforms, except for the veiled 
head, to the prevailing type of Concordia Augusta as she appears 
on numerous coins beginning with the reign of Nero.^ The veiled 
head is characteristic of the same goddess as she is represented on 
repubUcan coins.^ This seated type of the goddess, which is, 
however, subject to many variations,^^ may have been fixed when 

^ Livy XXI, 62. According to Cicero the oracle at Praeneste was the only 
such cult still in use in his day. De Div. II, 41, 85-87. 
« C.LL. X, 824. 
^ Cf . Otto, s.v. Foriunay Pauly-Wissowa, col. 37. 

* Cf. J. S. Hild, s,v, Fortuna^ Daremberg and SagUo, op. cit.y fig. 3236, 3247, 
3248. 

* Vespasian's coin has the inscription Fides Fortuna. Cohen, Medailles 
Imperiales Vespasian 162; Hadrian 769 ff.; Septimus Severus 185. 

^ Cf ., however, the late silver seated statuette representing the Fortuna of 
Constantinople who holds the patera and cornucopia. Gardner, J.H.S. 1888, 
pp. 47-81, pi. V. 

^ Cohen, Medailles Imperiales, passim. The rudder is the goddess's chief 
attribute on republican coins also. 

8 Cohen, op. cit. Nero, 66, 67; Vitellius 13-16; Vespasian 62, 63, 71-74. 

* Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, 418, 420, 
479, 576, 577; II, 498. 

^° Cf. Aust's summary of the various types, s.v. Conc&rdia, Pauly-Wissowa. 
See also Peter, s.v. Concordia, Roscher's Lexikon, 
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Tiberius in 10 a.d. reconsecrated to Concordia Augusta^ the 
venerable temple of Concordia which he had rebuilt on the south 
slopes of the Capitoline.^ Tiberius's desire to emphasize his 
harmonious relations first with Augustus and later with his 
mother Livia provided a special motive for the cult of the goddess. 
It was with reference to the latter relationship that the building 
of Eumachia at Pompeii was consecrated about 22 a.d.^ — before 
the break between mother and son — to Concordia Augusta and 
Pietas.^ Still given the many irregularities in the type, and the 
absence of early imperial representations of Concordia Augusta^ 
I should not feel inclined to urge this identification if it did not 
provide at least a partial explanation for the figures grouped 
about the goddess on the altar from Caere. The attitude of 
entreaty evident in the three women on the left may well represent 
a prayer to the goddess of Concord to effect a reconcilation 
between the two men on the right. The relation of the third man 
to the scene must, however, remain an enigma. There is very 
possibly a reference to some particular event with which we are 
not familiar.* 

1 Cf . Fasti Praenestini, C.I.L. P, p. 308. There is no adequate reason to 
justify the doubts that have often been expressed about this date. Cf . Heinen, 
Klio, 1911, p. 173. 

2 The cult statue seems to have had a laurel crown. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, VI, 91 f. 
This feature is also found on a repubhcan coin. Cf . Grueber, op. cit. I, p. 492. 

3 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, its Life and Art^, pp. 110 ff., has shown that since 
the building was decorated in the third Pompeian style it cannot, as has 
formerly been supposed, have dated from the reign of Nero. Mau has strong 
arguments to support his dating of the building about 22 a.d. 

^Livia's special relation to Concordia is evident from the fact that she 
dedicated a shrine to the goddess in the Porticus Livia in 7 B.C. (Ovid, Fasti, VI, 
637). It is possible that the goddess on our altar whose face is unfortunately 
obUterated had the features of Livia. The veiled head common in Livia's 
portraits and the fact that she is known to have been identified with the other 
abstractions, Pietas, lustitia, and Salus, favor the view, even though there is 
no certain instance of her representation as Concordia. Mau {op. cit. p. 112) 
believed that the headless statue of Concordia Augusta (a standing figure with 
cornucopia), found in the building of Eumachia, had the features of Livia. 
Perhaps the same is true of the much nautilated bust of a female figure with 
cornucopia on the fountain relief at the entrance to the same building in 
Abbondanza Street (Mau, op, cit. fig. 50, p. 117). This head, the mistaken 
identification of which with Abundantia gave the modern name to the street, 
is almost certainly Concordia. But the relief is too much damaged and the 
criteria for Livia's portraits are too uncertain to enable us to reach any con- 
clusion. 

^Cavedoni, Bull. delVInst. 1859, pp. 172-174, who alone has favored the 
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In any case whether the goddess on the rear is Concordia or 
Fortuna, this altar from Caere is an important early imperial 
monument of the cult of the Lares Augusti and of the Genius of 
the Emperor — another testimony to add to the constantly in- 
creasing volume of evidence for the hold which the imperial cult 
speedily acquired among the old Italic stock. 

L. R. Taylor. 

VaSSAR CoiiLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

identification of the goddess with Concordia, suggested that the two men 
might have the relation of debtor and creditor. The third man, he thought, 
might be Manlius. 



